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CALENDAR 
of 


EVENTS 
January, 1969 


Washington Crossing — Narration and Famous 
Painting ‘Washington Crossing the Delaware,” Daily 
and Holidays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Memorial Building, 
at half-hour intervals. 

Washington Crossing — Thompton-Neely House fur- 
nished with Pre-Revolutionary pieces, Route 32 Wash- 
ington Crossing State Park. Open Weekdays 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., Sunday and Holidays 1 to5 p.m. 
Washington Crossing — Old Ferry Inn, Route 532 
at the bridge. Restored Revolutionary furniture, gift 
and snack shop where Washington Punch is sold. 
Open Daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m, Sunday and Holidays 
l to 5 p.m. 

Washington Crossing — Taylor House, built in 1812 
by Mahlon K. Taylor, now serves as headquarters 
for the Washington Crossing Park Commission. Open 
to the public Weekdays 8:30 a.m. to5p.m., Saturday 
8:30 to 11:00 a.m. 

Morrisville — Pennsbury Manor — William Penn’s 
Country Home, built in 1683. Open daily 9:00 to 
4:30 p.m., Sunday, 1 to4:30 p.m. Admission 50 cents. 
Pineville — Wilmar Lapidary Art Musuem. The Coun- 
try’s largest private collection of hand-carved semi- 
precious stones. Open to the public Tues. thru Sat. 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun., 1 to5 p.m. Admission 50 
cents. 

Washington Crossing — Ice skating, the Lagoon, 
near the western entrance to the park, weather per- 
mitting. Free. 

Fairless Hills — Ice skating, Lake Caroline, Oxford 
Valley Road and Hood Blvd. Weather permitting, 
lights for night skating. Free. 

Bristol — Ice skating, Silver Lake, Route 13 and Bath 
Road. Weather permitting. Free. 

Bristol — The Margaret R. Grundy Memorial Mu- 
seum, 610 Radcliffe St. Hours: Tues., Thurs., and 
Sat. —1 to 3 p.m. Other times by appointment. 
Doylestown — Piper Hill Ski Area. Route 611. Week- 
days 10 a.m. to5 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m. to 11 p.m., Sun. 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m., Night Skiing 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Refreshments. 

Churchville — The Nature Education Center, Open 
daily 9 to 5. Sun. 2 to 5. Family Nature Programs 
on Sunday 2 p.m. 

Telford — Lockwood Galleries, 345 Church Road. 
Winter Show — Paintings, sculpture, pottery and 
weaving exhibits. Hours: 6 to 10 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. (continued on page 22) 
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Two scientists of the American Rocket Society prepare for a rocket 
test on the Hewitt farm above Stockton in October, 1932. Man on 
the left is Hugh Franklin Pierce; the other G. Edward Pendray. 


In the fall of 1932 the village of Stockton, New Jersey, 
was going its steady but quiet pace as usual. The Colli- 
gan brothers ran the inn just at the end of the bridge 
street; Anton Schuck (known to everyone as ‘“‘Tony”) 
was at work in the garage and repair shop which he'd 
bought just eight years before; and upinthe hills beyond 
Stockton in Kingwood Township of Hunterdon County, 
farmers tilled their soil, sowed their crops and tried to 
make the meager ends of depression days meet. 

One of the properties up in the hills at the end of a 
dirt road, Duck’s Flat Road, belonged to Ace Hewitt. 
He ran a sawmill. Next to him was the Michalenko farm. 
Nine year old John Michalenko spent many an entranced 
hour watching the work at the mill. 

Then one Saturday in October something happened in 
Stockton. Nothing earth shaking, but curious. Four men 


EXPERIMENT 


AT 


STOCKTON 


by Adi-Kent Thomas Jeffrey 


from New York City checked in at the Stockton Inn. One 
was distinguished by a Vandyke beard, dark like his hair. 
A second man was slim, young, quick-moving. He had 
a thin moustache and seemed to “‘live’’ in a beret. The 
other two were less distinctive in appearance. But all 
four were soft spoken, (when they did speak, which was 
rare) and obviously preoccupied with an absorbing busi- 
ness. They spent the weekend driving around the area 
of Baptistown and Rosemont. Sunday they checked out. 

A subsequent weekend they returned again. This time 
they came in a small truck. After ashort time they drove 
off. A few hours later, another man arrived by taxi and 
signed in. Could Charlie Colligan drive him out to the 
Ace Hewitt place? Charlie did. When he grated up the 
dirt road at the sawmill, his passenger jumped out. 
Charlie sat fora moment and just stared. All five men, his 
hotel registrants, were in a group now talking avidly. 

In the middle of Ace’s field stood a strange contrap- 
tion, a tripod structure about 15 feet tall made of raw 
wood from the mill. Some of the area’s young boys were 
busy on the far side of the tripod digging a trench. One 
of the youngsters he recognized. It was little John Mich- 
alenko. He ran over to Charles Colligan. 

“Hi, Charlie. Look, we’re goin’ to set off a giant fire- 
cracker! See, we been buildin’ a ditch, an’ we're goin’ 
to have piles o’ sand bags to hide behind when it goes 
off!” The next instant John had scurried back to his 
chores. 

Charles Colligan returned to the inn. “Giant fire- 
cracker!” Well, he thought, Stockton had now seen every- 
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thing —a couple of screwballs that looked like characters 
from a H. G. Wells story ready to take off for the moon! 

Anton Schuck looked up from the doorway to his ga- 
rage that same weekend. A small truck came chugging 
up in the bleak autumn air. 

“Can you do some welding for us?’’, asked a thin 
young man with a fine-lined moustache and a beret on 
his head. Behind him a bearded man was unloading a 
metal pipe. Anton nodded and examined the piece of six 
inch pipe. The man held out some parts in his hand — 
kind of rigging to be welded to the pipe. 

Anton Schuck nodded assent and without a word went 
about his business. The men watched and said nothing. 
When the welding was done the men paid him, pulled 
away in the old truck and Anton returned to his garage 
work. 

“They said they were a research team of some sort. 
I didn’t pay it much mind,” says retired Anton Schuck 
today from his Raven Rock hillside stone home. “They 
seemed to not want to talk about their business and I’m 
a man that just minds his own. So that’s all I know.” 

The names of the New York “‘research team” in the 
inn’s register meant nothing to the Colligans or to any 
other citizens of the area. They were shortly to vanish 
from memory entirely in a fire that destroyed the inn’s 
records room. 

Today they would still not be recognized by the aver- 
age man on the street. 

But, in space age history they are wellknown. And the 
event that took place on the field near Stockton in Rose- 
mont on November 12, 1932 made history in the annals 
of rocketry. 

The Raymond Reading family of Stockton knows the 
facts well today. Their son, Eugene, is assistant chief 
plant engineer for the complex of buildings for NASA 
(the National Aeronautics and Space Agency). . .at The 
Goddard Space Flight Center in Baltimore, Maryland. 

“‘Gene’’ Reading brought the long-hidden space event of 
Stockton’s to light in early 1960 when hesent to his par- 
ents the new NASA booklet, ‘Space — the New Frontier.’ 
The booklet pictured the two scientists so familiar to Char- 
lie Colligan — one with a Vandyke beard, the other with 
a thin-lined moustache — readying the Rocket No. 1 of 
the American Rocket Society on November 12, 1932 
for firing tests. Gene smiled to himself for he recalled 
seeing the curious experiment on that field as a youth. 

So the decades-old secret was at last fully known. 

What exactly are the details of that historic day? 

A book called The Rocket Pioneers, by Beryl Williams 
and Samuel Epstein, supplies the answer in its chapter 
devoted to the American Rocket Society founded in 1930 
in New York City. 

On November 12th 1932 several of its members stood 
on that Stockton field, working, praying and hoping. They 
were going to test the first rocket made by that society. 
Liquid fuel rockets had been experimented with success- 
fully in Germany and Dr. Charles Goddard, a dedicated 


rocket specialist at Clark University in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts was also achieving recognition in that field. But 
this was the Society’s official “‘first.”” 

It was to be a “dry run.” The rocket would not be 
released on this momentous first experiment in space for 
the Society. Its upward surge would be checked by a 
spring which was attached to a measuring device that 
would determine the thrust of the rocket. 

Present at the test were the foremost pioneer members 
of the American Rocket Society, just a two-year-old child 
with a goal that most of the world would have called 
sheer fantasy — to send vehicles into space. Their object, 
as Dr. Goddard saw it, too, was not to reach the moon, 
but to aid meteorologists in the study of atmosphere. 

The men present on that Stockton farm field were G. 
Edward Pendray, distinctive with his Vandyke beard; 
Hugh Franklin Pierce with the thin moustache and his 
customary beret; David Lasser, who although an engineer, 
was better known as editor of a fiction magazine called 
Wonder Stories; and Mrs. Lee Pendray who was no small 
help in making the parachute that would be carried in 
the rocket. 

On hand to help on November 12, were Nathan 
Schachner, Lawrence Manning, Dr. William Lemkin and 
two new members in the society — Alfred Africano and 
Alfred Best. 

“Finally,” wrote Samuel Epstein in The Rocket Pio- 
neers, “all was in readiness. From behind the safety 
of the bags of earth, Pierce threw the switches. The elec- 
trically controlled valves snapped open and the streams 
of gasoline and liquid oxygen struck the flaming fuse. 
The motor began to roar and the rocked surged upward 
against the spring. When the noise subsided about 
twenty seconds later, the rocketeers were jubilant. The 
motor had developed a thrust of sixty pounds — ex- 
actly the amount expected according to the previous math- 
ematical calculations. Had the rocket been released for 
flight, it would have reached an altitude of about 19,000 
feet.” 

Certain technical defects, however, did show up in the 
test and a new society member, young Bernard Smith, 
took on the job of redesigning the rocket. Six months 
later Rocket No. 2 was ready. This time the Society used 
a site nearer home. The sensational launching took place 
in the Marine Park of Staten Island on May 14, 1933. 
It reached a height ofonly 250 feet, but it put the Ameri- 
can Rocket Society in the news. Test No. 3 followed, then 
the “big one.” On September 9, 1934 on Staten Island 
Rocket No. 4 zoomed upwards about 700 miles per hour 
or nearly the speed of sound, exceeding, according to 
Pendray 1,000 feet a second. “It thus anticipated God- 
dard’s 700 mile an hour rocket (by about six months) and 
may have been the first rocket to reach this velocity.” 

Space history had begun. 

In the years that followed Africano won the REP- 


Hirsch prize of the French Astronautical Society which 
(continued on page 20) 
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OLD MENNONITE 


LINE LEXINGTON. PA 


WITH TENOERNESS ANDO CARE 


In the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
large numbers of German Protestants fled from religious 
persecution to peace and freedom in William Penn’s “holy 
experiment” called Pennsylvania. Through Philadelphia 
the Germans entered Montgomery County and then spread 
out through all of Southeastern Pennsylvania including, 
naturally, Bucks County. They entered Bucks from the 
north, in what is now Milford Township, and by the time 
of the Revolution were the dominant ethnic groupin Cen- 
tral and Upper Bucks County. 

The great majority of these Germans represented the 
Lutheran and Reformed traditions of Protestantism. One 
group, however, represented perhaps the oldest Protestant 
tradition in Christianity, the Anabaptists, or rebaptizers. 
Anabaptists believe that the rite of baptism should be 
conferred only on penitent, convinced adults, and that 
infant baptism, as practiced by the great mass of Chris- 
tianity, is contrary to Scripture. The Anabaptist tradition 
dates back to the second century, but did not emerge as 


by H. Wintbrup Blackburn 


a cohesive force until the sixteenth century. 

In Switzerland in 1523, the Reformation leader, Ulrich 
Zwingli, was attempting to establish a state church in 
Zurich. The church was to be based on Lutheran prin- 
ciples and practices with the compulsory baptism of in- 
fants being one of the key issues. The Zurich Anabaptists, 
soon to be called the Swiss Brethren, were alarmed. Not 
only was this proposal directly contrary to the cardinal 
Anabaptist principle, but the use of the power of the 
state for the expansion of church membership was consider- 
ed to be against the ethics of the New Testament. Since 
religious tolerance was not a heritage of the Reformation, 
the Swiss Brethren, for protesting against compulsory in- 
fant baptism, were vigorously persecuted as heretics and 
thousands suffered martyrdom by drowning, burning at 
the stake, or being sold to Italians for service as galley 
slaves. 

At approximately the same time, in the Netherlands, a 
Roman Catholic priest, Menno Simons by name, heard of 
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the execution of a Dutch Anabaptist. Out of curiosity 
concerning the beliefs held by this heretic, Simons began 
a detailed study of the Scriptures. His studies led him, 
in 1536, to renounce the Roman Catholic Church and re- 
ceive baptism by an Anabaptist group. He subsequently 
accepted a call to the ministry and spent the rest of his 
life preaching and organizing churches throughout North- 
ern Germany and the Netherlands. His followers were de- 
risively called Mennonites by his opponents as early as 
1544 and this ultimately became the accepted name for 
both the Dutch and Swiss branches of the church. 

The Mennonites, with their heretical view of baptism 
and their almost treasonous views of religious freedom and 
church-state relationships, were virtually anathema to 
both Protestant and Catholic. As a consequence they lived 
a precarious existence, moving from one area to another, 
trying to find a prince under whom they could live in 
some degree of peace. The survivors of the Zurich perse- 
cutions found the least intolerable conditions in the Lower 
Palatinate in the German Rhineland. 

In the early seventeenth century the English Quaker 
leader, George Fox, visited the Palatinate and was quite 
surprised to fine a devout group of Christians who shared 
the Quakers’ views on religious liberty and non-resistance. 
While there are deep theological differences between Qua- 
kers and Mennonites, the surface similarities have led to 
Mennonites being characterized as German Quakers and 
Quakers as German Mennonites. The common bond be- 
tween the two became stronger with the start of the Holy 
Experiment. At Penn’s urging, his European agents adver- 
tised heavily in the Mennonite regions of the Netherlands 
and Germany. Those who came to the New World found 
that Penn’s agents had been instructed to treat them ‘“‘with 
tenderness and care.” Love and charity were not the only 
reasons for such concern; Mennonites were also likely 
candidates for conversion. Quakers were equally good 
candidates for conversion to the Mennonite way, however, 
and early accounts of life in Pennsylvania are full of con- 
versions in both directions. 

The first Mennonites to arrive in Pennsylvania were 
Dutch and were among the first settlers of Germantown, 
arriving with Francis Daniel Pastorius in 1683. These 
Mennonites were weavers who stayed in Germantown and 
through the years their identity has been totally lost. 
The great immigration of Palatinate Mennonites started 
in the early eighteenth century. These Mennonites, being 
farmers, shunned Philadelphia and Germantown, and set- 
tled on the fertile lands along the Skippack and Perkio- 
men Creeks. By 1710 the immigration had become a 
steady stream and the diffusion had begun. Virtually all 
Mennonites in North America entered via the Montgom- 
ery County route. 

The first Mennonite settlement in Bucks County was 
in the area then known as “‘Grooten Schwamb’”’ (Great 
Swamp) and now better known as the Quakertown area. 
The first meeting was established in 1717 by Bishop 
Valentine Clemmer. In these early days in the Great 
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Swamp the Mennonites and their Quaker neighbors had a 
wonderful opportunity for the practice of non-resistance. 
Through years of bloody and devastating Indian wars, 
these Christians of the gentle persuasions lived in harmony 
with the Indians until the red men were finally driven 
north by Christians of a less tolerant and peaceable 
nature. 

From the Great Swamp the Mennonites spread south- 
ward so that by the time ofthe Revolution, meetings had 
been established at Bedminster (Deep Run) in 1746, Plea- 
sant Valley (Springfield) in 1773, West Rockhill in 1740, 
New Britain (Lexington) in 1752, Hilltown (Blooming 
Glen) in 1753, and Doylestown in 1773. The number of 
Mennonite congregations has increased to this day with 
the growing and moving population, but remains concen- 
trated in the central and upper parts of the county. 

In addition to building their own meetinghouses, Men- 
nonites, exhibiting typical German practicality, have often 
been participants in the building of union churches where 
two or more denominations share the expense of building 
and maintaining a church building, and schedule their 
services on a non-interfering basis. Most frequently the 
partners in union churches were German brothers of the 
Reformed or Lutheran traditions, and occasionally Bap- 
tists. What must be an all -time record of Christian ac- 
cord was set at Christ Church, Springtown, which, at 
one time, was shared by Lutheran, Reformed, and Pres- 
byterian congrgations in addition to the Mennonites. 


The Mennonites have become part of the heritage of 
Bucks County along with the other groups that have 
come here seeking political freedom, religious freedom, 
fame, or fortune. When they first arrived they were 
unique among their fellow men and they remain unique 
to this day. The quality that sets a Mennonite apart from 
his fellow man is not something that has happened by 
accident or is carried by the genes, but is part and par- 
cel of the fact of being a devout practicing Mennonite. 
Among Protestants, Mennonites are considered fundamen- 
talists who literally believe the New Testament as the re- 
vealed word of God and as a guide for the conduct of 
one’s everyday life. Passages of the New Testament whose 
interpretation is in doubt are clarified by the Dortrecht 
Confession of Faith which was adopted by American Men- 
nonites in 1725. The Scriptural principles guiding day to 
day living are interpreted in the Rules and Discipline 
which can be changed periodically to provide guidelines 
relevant to the contemporary scene. Both the Dortrecht 
Confession and the Rules and Discipline stress the three 
most important principles of the Mennonite faith; rebirth 
through the baptism of penitent believers, non-resistance, 
and separation from the world. While all Christians be- 
lieve in the redemptive power of baptism, and many re- 
ligious groups believe in non-resistance, the Mennonites, 
and their more conservative offshoot, the Amish, are 
unique among American Christians in their deliberate and 


(continued on page 21) 
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FROM MAIL STAGE TOZIP CODE 


by Lillian Wiley 


The first stage line through Doylestown coming from 
Easton and continuing on to Philadelphia was put in 
operation in April 1792 by John Nicholous. It made week- 
ly trips, going down on Monday and returning Thursday; 
the fare was two dollars. 

Some stage lines allowed each passenger ten pounds of 
luggage, and most made overnight stops at Jenkintown 
going down, and at Edison on the return trip. One of 
the stage lines carried the mail, but there was no post 
office in Doylestown. 

It wasn’t long after the County seat was moved to 
Doylestown in 1813 that a local stage line was put on. 
An enterprising man, John Brunner, introduced the 
“Doylestown Coachee’’ with trips twice a week to Phila- 
delphia, down Monday and Thursday, returning Wednes- 
day and Saturday. The fare was $1.37-1/2 each way. It 
started from Matthew Hare’s “Ship Tavern’, site of the 
Lenape building on the southeast corner of Stateand Main 
Streets. 

This was a time of great activity for stages, as there 
are records of many such lines. The tavern keepers helped 
to promote these ventures for each new line brought 
customers to their establishments. 

Doylestown was the changing place for horses and driv- 
ers, and a relay of each was kept here. It was a custom 
in those days to take a balky or kicking horse to the 
stable and hitch it in a team as a wheel horse. A few 


trips always cured the animal of any bad habits. The 
town boys, I am told, went with the horses on Sunday 
to the Neshaminy Creek, to see them being washed. The 
stage stable mentioned may have been the site of the 
Fretz livery stable, which gave way to the Hayman and 
Radcliff Garage, and later to a parking lot. 

The stage lines have gone, and only those who lived 
during that time could appreciate their importance in the 
life of the County Seat, especially in the transportation 
of the mails. In Colonial times the mail facilities were 
very poor, but soon after William Penn arrived, the set- 
tlers of lower Bucks County were able to send and re- 
ceive letters by public transportation. 

The first post office in Bucks County was opened at 
Bristol on June 1, 1790. The Doylestown office opened 
January 1, 1802, with Charles Sturart as the postmaster. 
His son-in-law, Enoch Harvey, succeeded him and served 
until 1804, when Asher Miner, editor of the ““Correspon- 
dent,” a local newspaper, became postmaster. He kept the 
post office in his printing shop and uncollected letters 
were advertised in the ““Correspondent.’’ In one issue in 
1819, it was announced that “‘a letter boxis now attached 
to the door of the postoffice into whichall letters may be 
dropped intended for the mails.” This was the first letter 
box at the Doylestown Postoffice and probably in the 
County. 


In 1805 Congress established two mail routes in the 
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County, one from Bristol to Quakertown via Newtown 
and Doylestown, the other from New Hope to Lancaster 
via Doylestown. It was a help in the distribution of 
Asher Miner’s newspaper and it carried the mails over 
the latter of the two routes for several years. They be- 
longed to the “Cross Mails’ system, known today as 
Star Routes. 

Charles C. DuBois, a young attorney, was the next 
Postmaster. He took charge April 1, 1821. The post office 
was then in a building on the west side of North Main 
Street, opposite the Court House. He had held the office 
but a short time, when William T. Rogers who had re- 
cently bought the Doylestown Democrat was appointed. 
Among the announcements of the new postmaster was 
the following, dated February 24, 1824. “Inthe future, no 
letters will be delivered out of the office without cash, 
and persons wishing to avail themselves of a credit will 
be required to make a deposit in the office.” 

At that time there were but twenty-seven offices in the 
county. Mr. Rogers resigned in November of 1829 and M. 
H. Snyder was appointed in his place. Mr. Snyder estab- 
lished the Bucks County Express and bought the Demo- 
crat. In March 1835 he relinquished the post to Samuel A. 
Smith. Doylestown had now had a post office for thirty- 
one years, with six postmasters, of which three were print- 
ers. However, General Smith was a store-keeper and moved 
the post office to his place of business. He remained as 
postmaster for three years when Randall Maddock, a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, was appointed. He opened the post 
office in the basement of what is nowthe S. & H. Green 
Stamp Store on the northwest corner of Court and Pine 
streets. Mr. Maddock must have been an unusual man, for 
he enjoyed carrying the letters around the town in the 
crown of his hat for distribution. At this time, the mail 
was still carried from Philadelphia through Doylestown in 
Troy Post coaches. The stage would come into town at 
a spanking gallop, the driver tooting hislong horn, to an- 
nounce his arrival. 

Charles H. Mann succeeded Maddock and was com- 
missioned in November of 1839. Mr. Mann kept his office 
in his home, the present McGinty home at the corner of 
East State and Pine Streets. When Mann was removed, 
Lester Rich took his place and all the townspeople went 
to his dwelling on East State Street to get their letters. 

When President James Polk took office in 1845, the 
post office in Doylestown passed into the hands of Dr. 
George T. Harvey who kept it in his frame drug store 
on the site of the Hart building on the west side of 
Main Street. The Doctor held this office during the terms 
of three presidents. 

The Shearer family also was fortunate for three postal 
commissions went to them. During this period the office 
was kept in a little frame building on the east side of 
North Main Street, on the site of what used to be the 
Siegler building and until recently was the Borough 
Office. 


When General Grant became President, Mrs. Prizer, 
widow of the proprietor of the Bucks County Intelligencer 
was appointed, and the office was in a room of the Arm- 
strong building on the west side of Court Street (Rexall 
Drug Store). 

Mrs. Prizer was succeeded by Thomas C. Miller in 
Grant’s second term and the office was transferred to a 
little stone building on Main Street in back of the Court 
House. Mr. Miller was a son of Mahlon Miller, owner of 
the Black Bear Inn in Richboro many years ago. The 
office was then moved to the Court House until the spring 
of 1878 when it was removed to the south-west room of 
the Lenape Building. It soon outgrew this arrangement so 
an adjoining room, part of the former market house, was 
fitted up in 1894. Four postmasters handled the mails 
under the roof of the Lenape Building, Miller, John G. 
Randall, James Bartlett and John Purdy. In the winter of 
1901 the location was changed again to the Armstrong 
building, in the heart of the borough. 

Up until the introduction of the railroads, all the mail 
was distributed by horseback, sulky and stage. The routes 
to and from the County seat reached out in every direc- 
tion. At that time almost all the newspapers were distri- 
buted by the post riders. 

After Mr. Bartlett the next appointee was William F. 
Kelly, Jr. who received-his appointment May 16, 1905, 
holding this office just nine months when E. Wesley 
Keeler was appointed in 1906. Many people in Doylestown 
will remember Asher Anders, who received his appoint- 
ment Feb. 4, 1914. The postoffice at this time had again 
returned to the Lenape building and remained there until 
a new building on East State Street became the Doyles- 
town Postoffice. This same, building has since been the 
home of the Doylestown Market and lately the Leather- 
man and Godshall Grocery Store. 

The next postmaster was Joseph G. Hart who was ap- 
pointed Dec. 12, 1922. Mr. Hart and his family lived for 
many years on South Main Street, in what is now the 
John Elfman residence. Mr. Hart died in office August 
31, 1931. John Patterson was appointed acting postmaster 
and served until the appointment of Samuel Spare in 
1932, who served four years. 

With the election of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the policy of appointments for postmasters changed and 
came under Civil Service. The next postmaster Francis 
Fonash has the unique experience of being postmaster in 
Doylestown for twenty-eight years, receiving his appoint- 
ment, February 24, 1936 and retiring in 1964, with the 
appointment of Doylestown’s present postmaster Ray- 
mond Mathews. The post office is located at the corner of 
of South Main and Ashland Streets. 

I doubt that we will see Mr. Mathews delivering mail 
to the people of Doylestown from the crown of his hat, 
since there are more than 84 million pieces of mail a 
year going through this office. The Doylestown post office 
has come a long way in the past 167 years! 
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HER HONOR, 


THE MAYOR OF 
BUCKINGHAM 


by Janice Allen 


Her Honor, the Mayor of Buckingham, County of Buck- 
inghamshire, England, sipped her sherry slowly in the 
setting of the lovely old home in Buckingham, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, United States. Surrounding her 
were the Regent and hostess, Mrs. Kenneth Bridge, 
and the women of the Duke of Buckingham Chapter of 
the National Daughters of the British Empire in the 
United States. It was all happening because of an invi- 
tation extended to Her Honor by the Buckingham Tax- 
payers’ Association, as an opportunity for two villages to 
encounter one another’s identities, backgrounds, and fu- 
tures. And during the Mayor's visit here, the Buckingham 
Chapter women were eager to entertain her, to share in 
conversation and impressions. 

Mayor Elkerton, tallish, attractive, enthusiastic, is the 
wife of the Vicar of the parish church of Buckingham — 
Bucks — as she calls her county, too. Mother of two 
grown sons, a registered nurse, clergyman’s wife, and 
elected public servant (on the Independent ticket), she has 
reached a peak as a woman of achievement. Determina- 
tion, humor, poise, and great warmth were evident facets 
of her personality as she shared vignettes revealing her 
intense sense of responsibility toward her town, first, 
in providing “‘proper’” homes for the elderly (in her con- 
current position as Chairman of the Planning Commission, 
she is constantly available to the people who call on her 
daily), toward her county in recognition of the policy of 
England in the maintenance of the famous English 
countryside through careful planning for population 
centers. 


It was at this point that the Mayor leaned forward 
eagerly to express her utter delight in the American 
countryside and in the charming expansiveness of Buck- 
ingham, America, so unexpectedly rural and yet modern. 
“There is so much space in America!” was her reaction. 

The Lady Mayor’s humor was gentle and sympathetic 
as she relaxed in talking with this group, answering 
questions, commenting on the differences between 
churches in this country and in England, chuckling over 
her church bazaar — she had missed hers by flying to 
the United States on the very day, although all the work 
had been done before. 

A graduate of St. Thomas’ Hospital in Westminster, 
London, she served with distinction in the Second World 
War during the bombing of London. (It was learned just 
then that the D.B.E. Chapter could boast also of one of 
its members, the National Organizing Secretary, Mrs. 
High Clarkson, who had worked during the bombing as 
a Major in the Royal Air Force and a physician!) Sud- 
denly, everyone felt the kinship with the Mayor as she 
spoke thoughtfully then of the beloved Florence Night- 
ingale, also graduated from St. Thomas’ Hospital. 

Mayor Elkerton is not a native of Buckingham; in fact, 
she had come, with her -husband, from the County of 
New Hampshire, on the Channel coast, just eight years 
before she was elected to her office. She had served on 
the Town Council as an Alderman. While the Mayorship 
generally falls upon an older personage, the sudden 
death of the next-in-line brought Mrs, Elkerton into office 

(continued on page 20) 
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Phone: (215) 749-2679 Closed Mondays 


(xalis Restaurant 


durham room - cocktail lounge 


Luncheon, Cocktails, Dinner 


Parking Available 
Closed Mondays 


Riegelsville, Pa. ALECK & LEANOR EWALD, JR. 


Dining in a Walled Garden 
MILDRED SHERMAN’ S 


Soup Tureen 


THE YARD  LAHASKA, PA. 


DINING by an open fire at an 
old country inn. Traditional 
American cuisine. Home made 
miniature loaves of bread and 
pies. 


RESTAURANT OF THE MONTH 


The Lambertville House was established dur- 
ing the War of 1812 and has beenin continuous 
operation ever since. It was first built asa stage 
coach tavern and still provides a home-like at- 
mosphere for the traveler with its beautiful Mary 


Dinner daily: 11:30 A.M. to 9 
Supper in the Buttery Bar to 1 
Sunday to 9 P.M. 


.M 
M 


Lee Room; the 1812 Room and the Candlelight 
Lounge both featuring monthly art exhibits; an 
laren English-type Bar, the Buttery, and a Guest Par- 
MOBIL GUIDE _ yn lor and bedrooms upstairs. 
AND CUE ji The menu features delicious and varied Home 
APPROVED $e ESAI, || | Cooking. 
R e The Lambertville House has had many famous 


guests during the years and the old register 
for 1859-67 includes such names as General U.S. 
Grant and President Andrew Johnson. 


Home -cooked food served in authentic 
Early American environment. . ,Daily 
luncheons...Candlelight Suppers Friday 
and Saturday 5 to 8 P.M. 

Open Sundays (215) 794 - 8323. 


A lra 
Lambertville House 
Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. 
Phone: (609) 397 - 0202 


BRUGGERS 
PIPERSVILLE 
INN 


Where celebrities come to meet people! 


766-8540 
Closed Monday 
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Aa A NEW YEAR’S GREETING 


The old year goes out, not in sad- 
ness but in the gayety and joy of 
Christmas. Whatever the disappoint- 
ments and hardships of the passing 
year, whatever the mistakes we have 
made, we have respite in the happi- 
ness of friends and family as we cele- 


> brate the sacred Birth. There is a 


symbolism here which we do well to 
realize as we proceed from holiday 
merriment to the dawn on a new 
year. Refreshed and ready let us 
recognize and accept yet another 
opportunity to make life better for 
ourselves and the peoples of the 
world. May it be for all of us truly 
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3 
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As we welcome the year 1969 with its potential of 
joy and hope, an organization in Bucks County is in 
its twentieth year of welcoming children to a bright- 
er future. Welcome House has been placing children 

*in homes where they are adopted and loved ever 
since the need for such a service became apparent to 
Miss Pearl S. Buck, the world renowned author and 
humanitarian. Perhaps humanitarian is too cold a 
word to describe Miss Buck’s intimate knowledge and 
perception of the emotions and suffering experienced 
by orphaned children. Her heart went out especially 
to the half American - half Oriental children who were 
first rejected by their fathers, then by a culture in 
which their physical appearance marked them as 
strangers. 

Welcome House was started by Miss Buck and her 
late husband, Richard J. Walsh, when they took a 
Chinese American baby and a small Indian American 
child into their home because the agency in charge 
had no place to shelter them. From these two little 
ones grew a family-size home with permanent foster 
parents caring for seven children. When the news 
spread about this unique arrangement, called most 
appropriately Welcome House, requests came from 
families all over the United States for adoptive chil- 
dren. In the past twenty years hundreds of children 
have been welcomed into new homes. The single 
most important quality that adoptive parents must 
have is the ability to love a child, not in spite of 
what he is, but because of it. 

While Welcome House is best known for its pio- 
neering work in placing children of mixed Asian- 
American parentage, it also places children with 
physical handicaps, children of varying racial mix- 
tures, and children beyond the age of infancy. Since 
the agency staff must study the adoptive families 
carefully, placements are limited to families within 


Winters Eve was the theme of the 11th Annual Welcome 
House Dinner Dance. 
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The 11th Annual Christmas Dance of Welcome House began 
with a cocktail party at the Warrington Country Club. 


a 200 mile radius of Welcome House. There are no 
limitations on the children served as the agency takes 
children from all over the United States and from 
any country from which a child can be processed 
for placement in the United States. 

Welcome House doesn’t receive support from any 
public funds at all but is supported by private con- 
tributions, benefits, and Adoptive Service Fees based 
on the adopting family’s income. The Welcome 
House Thrift Shop on West Court Street in Doyles- 
town is a very productive source of support. The 
Thrift Shop is open daily from 9:30 to 5 and 7 to 
9 p.m. on Fridays. It features an amazing variety 
of items including household articles, clothing, books 
and small antiques. Christmas and May appeals are 
made each year and the annual “Winters Eve” 
dinner-dance is held early in December. 

Welcome House has been situated in a former 
gate-house on Fordhook Farms, the experimental prov- 
ing ground for the Burpee Seed Company. But with 
the new year comes new headquarters — and Wel- 
come House can now be found in a beautifully reno- 
vated old house which is rich in Bucks County 
history. Located at Route 202 and Beulah Road in 
New Britain, the property was first recorded in Bucks 
County in 1791 when John Wigton deeded the proper- 
ty to his son Samuel. The new Welcome House con- 
tains offices for case workers and for Welcome House’s 
capable executive director, Miss Mary L. Graves, 
a finance office, reception room, a lounge and kitchen- 
ette on the second floor, and a nursery where parents 
meet their new children. In the process of renovation 
two fireplaces were found and restored. Mercer tile 
was used in restoring the living room fireplace. 

So it seems that the new Welcome House is a 
happy blending of the old and the new, symbolizing 
perhaps the new homes which welcome children 
from their old lives of despair. 
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Featuring 


Our own 
Toll Gate 


Ice Cream 


DAIRY BAR 


Dinners 
Luncheons 


Snacks 


Phone: 968 - 3875 
Intersection of Routes 413 and 532 Newtown, Pa. 


HERE NOW 
SKIDOO FOR’69 


NO PROBLEM TO RESERVE NOW 
AND PAY LATER 


Bombarder | a 
Ski-doo 
"T.M. Reg'd. has Ski-Doo offered a solec- 
MAKES FUN NO PROBLEM 5o tSn ioe (gee 
a " ing iets you 695" 
your 1969 ‘Ski-Doo now — while selec- 


tion's at its best. 


Doylestown Agricultural 


Equipment Co., Inc. 


Route 611 — Cross Keys — Doylestown 
345 - 1300 
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Rambling 
with 


by 


A. .Russell Thomas 


THE HOLIDAY SEASON BRINGS TO USA DEEPER 
APPRECIATION OF OLD ASSOCIATIONS AND THE 
VALUE OF NEW FRIENDS — MAY THE NEW YEAR 
BRING TO YOU HAPPINESS AND PROSPERITY. 


* * * 

AT STAKE this year are important county row offices 
of the Sheriff, District Attorney, Recorder of Deeds, Pro- 
thonotary, Controller and Jury Commissioner. A judge 
will also be elected if he has notalready been appointed. 
Republican District Attomey Ward F. Clark, has already 
been endorsed by the Democrats of Bucks County, and is 
a sure winner for another term, which this observer rates 
a very deserving reward. There seems little doubt but what 
Sheriff Charles A. Jones will get the green light of the 
Republican executive committee for a second term, also 
very much deserved. The May 20 municipal election will 
be a real big one for both major parties in Bucks. 

kad * kd 


ODDS AND ENDS: The 134th annual dinner meeting 
and “‘hanging” of the Union Horse Company of Doyles- 
town and Vicinity, will be held Saturday, at high noon, 
February 1, 1969, at the Doylestown American Legion 
Home...Bucks County tavern owners are not going to give 
up backing a bill that would permit Sunday liquor sales 
on a county option basis, but they are disappointed that 
the issue was rejected by the Pennsylvania House last 
month. . .Clubs are happy about it. . . Travelers passing 
through New York may rent rooms at the New York Hilton 
Hotel by the hour under a new “‘supersonic age” plan... 
We have just celebrated one of the most successful Veter- 
an’s Days on record, fifty years after World War I, and 
yet, here in Pennsylvania, as elsewhere inthis great land, 
Veteran’s Day was nothing more than an excuse for mer- 
chants to clear their shelves of a heavy stock at ‘““Huge 
Veteran's Day Savings”. ..The VFW is determined to 
make a change, and at the next session of the Legislature, 
another bill will be introduced in an effort to create a 
Veteran’s Day that everyone will observe, to honor the 
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sacrifices made by the military men of this Commonwealth. 
kad kd bad 


LOOKING BACK 31 YEARS 
January, 1938 


POINT PLEASANT Coal and Feed Company announced 
that starting on January 1, Lehigh coal will be delivered, 
2240 pounds to the ton, at the following prices: Stove, 
$15.50; Chestnut, $15; Pea, $11.60; Buckwheat, $8.50. 


WHILE THE NEW Year was being ushered in at the 
Mineral Springs Hotel, Willow Grove, Federal Enforce- 
ment sergeants put a damper to the whoopee as they 
seized a large quantity of illegal whiskey and beer as 
200 revelers looked on unhappily. . .the same night the 
Robert Fulton Inn, Glenside, and the Lincoln Point Inn, 
near Norrisville, were raided. 


HEADLINE IN a Doylestown newspaper January 6, 
1938: “Plenty of Parking Space Here. . . No Persecution 
Of Motorists.” The headline was written by the editor 
of the newspaper, the late George S. Hotchkiss, then 
burgess of D-Town. 


J. LESLIE KILCOYNE of Bristol, was appointed assis- 
tant district attorney of Bucks County by his chief, 
District Attorney Arthur M. Eastbum. The oath of office 
was administered by Judge Hiram H. Keller. 


AUTO PRICES in 1938: Joseph J. Conroy, veteran 
Doylestown FORD dealer advertised: Roadster, $435; 
Phaeton, $440; Coupe, $500; Tudor Sedan, $500; Sport 
Coupe, $530; Two Window Fordor Sedan, $600; Three 
Window Fordor Sedan, $625; Cabriolet, $645; Town Sedan, 
$670. ..all FOB Detroit, plus freight and delivery... 
Bumpers and Spare Tires Extra. 


SAMUEL H. DAYMAN of Jenkintown, who stole a 
pair of pants and a badge from the headquarters of the 
State Police in Doylestown and then paraded as an 
officer in Willow Grove and Jenkintown, pleaded guilty 
in Bucks County Court and was placed on probation 
with a suspended prison term. It was testified in court 
that Dayman was associating with “‘some fast company 
in Jenkintown.” 


“GOODBYE BOYS AND GOOD LUCK” were the 
parting words of William [Broncho] Miller, 33, of Doyles- 
town, as he left the gates of the Bucks County Prison on 
parole, after 15 years in the “‘pen’’ for firing a revolver 
shot that almost instantly killed Constable Hanery A. 
Kolbe of Doylestown who was taking him to prison on 
a forgery charge. 


DEPUTY CLERK OF Quarter Sessions Court William 
(continued on page 18) 


A BEAUTIFUL, FULL-COLO 
MAP OF BUCKS COUNTY... 


ONLY 75¢ (with this ad) 


At any Bucks County Office 
of Girard Trust Bank... 


This handsome, full-color map of historic Bucks 
County, suitable for framing, was done by Lumber- 
ville artist Jim Hamilton on commission by Girard 
Trust Bank. Printed on fine parchment paper, it 
is bordered with twenty art renditions of Bucks 
County historical institutions and scenes. 


GIRARD TRUST BANK OFFICES 


DAVISVILLE MIDDLETOWN 
Davisville Shopping Center U.S.Rte 1 at Woodbourne Rd. 
RIEGELSVILLE 


CHARTERED 1836 


GIRARD TRUST BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, 19101 


215-LOcust 4-5400 
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Between Friends 


by Sheila Martin 


January — the cold month, both in temperature and 
in contrast to the warmth of Christmas joy. The month 
when we really take a look at ourselves and our lives 
and make resolutions to do better in this new year that 
has been given us. It is good to take stock now and 
then both of our faults and our good points. More im- 
portant even than keeping all our New Year’s resolutions 
is the fact that we recognize the need to make them. 

* * kod 

The Central Bucks Jaycees. and the New Britain Civic 
Association are sponsors of a fund to help 19-year-old 
John Breiner of Kintnersville who lost a leg in an acci- 
dent in October. Anyone wishing to help the medical 
and rehabilitation costs may send donations to the John 
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Mobilheat means clean comfort! 


Mobilheat is the home-proved heat- B 
ing oil! 

Mobil laboratory engineers regular- 

ly test Mobilheat in 400 homes 

over the country to be sure the h a il 


Mobilheat delivered to your home 
has every quality your burner de- 

348-8155 
MILLER & BETHMAN 


mands. 
Route 611, Doylestown 348-8155 


Result . . .clean, low-cost comfort. 
Call us today for Mobilheat! 


Breiner, Jr. Fund, The Philadelphia National Bank, P.O. 
Box 815, Doylestown. 
* % * 

Paul Gibson, Postmaster of the Southampton Post 
Office, is the new president of the Bucks County Chap- 
ter of Postmasters. He served as vice president of the 
organization during 1968. 

* * * 

There is a need for at least 1,300 housing units for 
residents of Bucks County who can’t afford to rent or 
buy decent homes. This fact was brought out at a Con- 
ference on Low-Cost Housing sponsored by the Bucks 
County Planning Commission last month. 

* * * 

The Bux-Mont Stamp Club welcomes new members 
from Bucks County to join themon the second and fourth 
Tuesday of the month at 8 p.m. at the Willow Grove 
Savings and Loan Association at Easton and Moreland 
Roads. The programs are varied and include stamp 
auctions, speakers, and exhibits. Philatelists from the 
age of eight on up are eligible. My older son joined as 
a young teenager and wouldn't have missed a meeting 
for the world. He continues his interest in stamps now 
that he is at college. That’s the terrific thing about 
stamps; it’s a hobby that you can have all your life. 

kad * * 


BYECROFT 
STUDIOS 


ARTHUR EDWIN BYE 


JEFFREY PINTO 


Byecroft Road 
Holicong 


Works of Art 
Restoration of Paintings 
Picture Frames 


JANUARY, 


I coordinators appointed for the State Committee on Chil- 
dren and Youth. 
* * * 

The new quarters for the Lower Bucks County Chamber 
of Commerce are located at 409 Hood Boulevard in Fair- 
less Hills. 

* * * 

Miss Kathleen Thompson of Newtown was the State 

Winner in the national 4- H Awards program. 
* * * 

John T. Welsh of Doylestown is the new president of 
the Bucks County Board of Realtors for 1969. The Board 
celebrates its 40th anniversary this year. 

* * * 

Alton B. Chamberlain of New Britain who is Director 
of the Bucks County Historical-Tourist Commission was 
elected president for 1969 of the Philadelphia-Continental 
Chapter, Sons of the American Revolution. 

* * * 

A wonderful place to find dress material is the Doyles- 
town Fabric Center on Route 611. My teenage daughter 
who loves to sew went absolutely ape (I suppose that 
expression is no longer in use with her crowd, but I 
sorta like it) when she and I shopped there recently. 
I was impressed by the helpfulness of the salesgirl who 
waited on us, a quality hard to find these days. 

* * * 
The new president of the Upper Bucks County Cham- 


ber of Commerce is William deRemer of Fountainville. 
* * * 


1969 


JANUARY 
CLEARANCE 


SALE! 


15 to 20% savings 


Now is the time to really 
save big money on all your 
furniture needs during Bucks 
County’s REALLY BIG Fur- 
niture Sale. Save on famous 
brands of quality furniture. 
[Also big savings on GE App- 
liances, too!] Don’t delay, 
come in and SAVE — 
TODAY! 
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Foster homes for elderly people who don’t need nursing 
care but can’t live by themselves are needed. The Foster 
Home Program insures happy family living for the elder- 
ly, is a source of extra income for people who wish to 
share their homes and provides cheaper care in private 
homes than the County could provide in institutions. 
Any Bucks County residents interested in providing foster 
care may call Mrs. Janet Carroll at DI 3 - 2800. 


Bucks County 
PANORAMA 


“The Panorama Building” 
354 N. Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


GREATEST VALUES 
IN OUR HISTORY! 


LIVING ROOM SUITES OCCASIONALCHAIRS 
END TABLES LAMPS 

DINING ROOM SUITES BEDROOM SUITES 
MANY OTHER ITEMS 


CROSS KEYS 
FURNITURE 


Route 611 Doylestown, Pa. 


O One year ($2.75) O Two years ($5.00) 


O Three years ($6.50) 


(Just North Of Cross Keys) 


Open Thursday, Friday until 9 p.m. 
Saturday until 6 p.m. 


348 - 5611 
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a.s. STAMP S4s04 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Western Europe—U.S.—U.N, 
Topicals 
CATALOGUES 
AND SUPPLIES 


Ss. POHL 8 W. State St. 


Doylestown 
Phone 348-8641 after 6 and Weekends 


DICK BACH 
ASSOCIATED WITH 
Bean, Mason & Eyer, Inc. 
Monument Square, Doylestown 


COME VISIT US 
DURING OUR 
JANUARY FUR CLEARANCE 


Daily: 9:30 — 5:30 
Fri. til 9:00 — Sat. til 5:00 


Bleams Guus 


Quality is not expensive — it’s 
priceless 
on Route 309 — 1/2 mile south of 
Quakertown 
536-2382 


house of fme 
~ Carpets 


Be © WALL TO WALL OR ROOM SIZE RUGS 

x Ky. ALL PRICES © ALL PATTERNS © ALL SIZES è COMPLETE 
S07" INSTALLATIONS FOR YOUR HOME OR COMMERCIAL USE 

TIME PAYMENTS 


Corner, 


/ BARB-LIN, INC. 


ME- 
640 North Main Street, Doylestown 348-8116 
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F. Kelly died at his home in Mechanics Valley, stricken 
with a heart attack. He was a most popular county 
official. 

THE DOYLESTOWN Trust Company elected Attomey 
Oscar O. Bean its president to succeed Henry A. James. 
Also elected directors were Joseph R. Grundy, Claude S. 
Wetherill, Howard I. James, E. Rudolf Smith, Joseph J. 
Conroy, Joseph K. Musselman, George Sommer, J. Lloyd 
Keller, William D. Cornell, Jeremy E. Underwood and 
William F. Sheip. The bank was incorporated Feb. 23, 
1886. 


DR. CARMON ROSS, superintendent of the Doyles- 
town school system, completed a year as president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Doylestown with a membership of 46 


active members and a yearly attendance record of 90.2% 
bad % kad 


GEORGE W. KERR of Doylestown, one of the leading 
horticulturists in the United States, died at his home, 
85 West Ashland Street after being affiliated with the 
W. Atlee Burpee Company for years. 


A JURY IN Bucks County Civil Court, after two hours 
deliberation, awarded Lloyd B. Hager of Philadelphia, a 
former resident of Quakertown, a verdict of $10,000 in 
his $50,000 suit against Max Fishman, 58, prominent 
Quakertown clothing manufacturer. The case was tried 
before Judge Keller. 


DOYLESTOWN STATE POLICE headed by Corporal 
William Francis and some enforcement agents, raided the 
notorious Red Lion Inn, Andalusia, and seized four bar- 
rels of beer and arrested two bartenders. 


A $55,500 FIRE destroyed the Model Woodworking 
Company plant in Perkasie, the borough’s largest building. 


JOSEPH R. GRUNDY of Bristol was endorsed by the 
Republican Women of Pennsylvania as a candidate for 
United States Senate. 


THE DOYLESTOWN Moose staged a gala New Year's 
dance and party with Harris Holmes as thechairman and 


over 150 dancers in attendance. 
a w y 


LOOKING BACK 39 YEARS 
1930 


HEADLINE, January 21, 1930, in a Doylestown news- 
paper: “EXTREME SHORT SKIRTS OPPOSED BY THE 
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WOMEN OF THE DOYLESTOWN TOWNSHIP FARM- 
ERS CLUB.” 


GUISEPPI [JOE] Guida, 37-year-old Bristol millworker 
bid good bye to his guards and the keeper of the Bucks 
County Prison as he left early one morning for the 
death house in the Rockview Penitentiary to await 
electrocution of February 3, 1930. He was taken to Rock- 
view by Sheriff T. Hart Ross and his son, Deputy Sheriff 
Horace E. Gwinner and Earl Johnson of Doylestown. 


ge Sernely 
REALTOR 


Specializing in Country Property 


Elmwood 7-3543  Richboro, Pa. 


FIFTY MOTORISTS paid fines of $10 and costs when 
they failed to secure auto license tags in time to operate 
in 1930. The arrests were made by Pennsylvania State 
Highway Patrolmen stationed along Route 611 at Willow 
Grove. 


Wibon Vicci 
Funeral Home 


* * * 


LOOKING BACK 40 YEARS 
1929 


APPRO 


344 i 
344 North Main St. DOYLESTOWN BUILDING and Loan made a profit 


of $86,000 in 1929 or 8-1/4 percent, by far the most 
prosperous year. 


Doylestown 


348 -8930 

THE BUCKS COUNTY Treasury showed a balance of 
$163,351 at the close of 1929 and a decrease of half-mill 
in the county tax. The Commissioners spent $641,523.87 
to pay the county housekeeping expenses. 


Ena the 
strength for 


your life... HEAD KEEPER Grant Myers of the Bucks County 
Prison told this reporter that prohibition failed to de- 
crease the number of prisoners committed for liquor law 
violations. There were 103 committed for liquor violations 


Worship in 1929. 


* * * 
DEPARTMENT Store Advertisement in a nearby news- 
paper: “We can’t give your money back but if the product 
is not everything we say it is you may keep it.” 


this week 


“HAPPY NEW YEAR” 


85 5. Main Street - New Hope, Pa. 


ELMER O. STROUSE 
Masonry Contractor 
Danboro 
CLYMER'S MARKET 
Groceries — meats 
Pt. Pleasant, Pa. 


Charles B. Reed 


Funeral Home 


182 W. Court St. 
Doylestown Y/ HANDMADE CANDLES 
Y 
p AND ACCESSORIES 


FROM 17 COUNTRIES 


348-4543 862-2125 W 


Doylestown, Pa. 


OTTSVILLE, PA. 


GRAF -RYMDEIKA 
AUTO BODY 


WE REPAIR 
WRECKED CARS 
24 hour towing service 


713 Easton Rd. 
Cross Keys 
348-3748 249-3692 


DOYLESTOWN 
FABRIC CENTER, INC. 


614 Easton Road 
Tel: 348-8911 


The LIBRARY BOOK SHOP 


Centre Avenue and Court Street 


Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. 


Telephone 
215 - 968 - 2131 


“For all your book needs” 


HEALTH FOODS 
BUNN’S NATURAL 
FOOD SHOPPE 


Organic Foods 
Natural Vitamins 
Dietetic — Salt and Sugar Free 
Vegetarian and Allergy Foods 
Stone Ground Flours 
High Protein Products 


Mon. to Fri. 9:30-9 
Sat. til 6 
963 Street Rd., Southampton 
(Route 132 near Firehouse) 
Phone: 355 - 1165 


MODERN 


CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 
“Complete Sewage Systems Installed” 


BETTER 
Tanks 


Service 
Quality 


eet 


Phone 847-5112 
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“TIRED OF THE SAME OLD 
HUMDRUM GROCERY 


SHOPPING? JOIN THE ‘IN’ 
CROWD SHOPPING AT THE 


NEW EXCITING ARCTIC!” 
Featuring 


“The Arctic Delicatessen” 
UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF 
“MISS DORIS” 


ARCTIC 
SUPERMARKET 


RTS. 611 AND 313 — CROSS KEYS - DOYLESTOWN 


GERAGHTY 
TRAVEL AGENCY, INC. 


GERAGHTY BUILDING 


Airline 
Tickets 


Complete 
Travel 
Service 


10 N. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN, PA.. 18901 
348-3154 & DIAMOND 3-1223; AREA CODE 215 


JANUARY FUR CLEARANCE 
Savings up to 50% 


on Stoles, Jackets, Coats 
Cloth Coats and Suits also greatly reduced. 


RO Tate 


FAMOUS FOR FINE FURS 
FACTORY SHOWROOMS 


Open daily 9 to 5:30 
Monday and Friday nights 7 to 9 


218 NEW STREET QUAKERTOWN, PA 
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had been won by Germany’s Hermann Oberth of V2 
fame. By 1938 an American Rocket Society member, 
James Wyld worked out.a dependable motor that attracted 
Washington’s attention. The Navy saw its potential for 
World War II and backed him. From Pearl Harbor on, 
the Wyld motor company, Reaction Motors, Inc., was 
busy night and day. By 1946 a 4-motor unit was built 
with the thrust of 6,000 pounds — the power plant that 
drove the Bell Aircraft Corporation’ s experimental plane 
X-1 faster than the speed of sound. 

Today the Society is called “The American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics.” It is a large organization 
based in New York City with thousands of members — 
engineers, scientists and technicians working in rocketry 
and closely allied fields. 

But no number of modem scientists can be of more 
account than the handful of pioneer scientists who stood 
on the farm land in Rosemont just outside Stockton a 
little over 35 years ago and tested a pioneer rocket. That 
day opened wider the gate to today’s moon-directed path. 

The events of that day, November 12, were secret then 
to the world. Today Stockton recalls each vestige of its 
memory proudly. 

Charlie Colligan is happy he had that Model T to 
drive a pioneer to that field. Anton Schuck cannot help 
but feel he did a valuable job of welding. John Michal- 
enko is glad he was a curious anda hard-working young- 
ster, good with questions and a shovel. 

In a way, each of these men had a part in space age 
achievement, too. 


See 
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as Mayor — a term lasting one year. Remaining the 
Chairman of the Planning Commission by reason of her 
intense interest and sense of responsibility, she plans on 
concentrating in this area when she removes the symbol 
of office. 

That badge of office is a handsome medallion on a 
heavy long gold chain, presented to the incumbent mayor 
by the Duke of Buckingham in 1820 — almost ““brand- 
new” to the English, almost an “antique” to the Ameri- 
can. Her Honor explained briefly that she was wearing it 
this day “incorrectly”, that she had wished to show it 
to the elementary school children with whom she had 
talked in the moming, and that she felt the D.B.E. 
would enjoy it as well. The chainand heavy seal were of 
course to be worn during the performance of the Mayor's 
office! It showed off well this ‘special’ time, with the 
chain itself pinned officially at each shoulder, to give the 
badge the widest spread. 

Her Honor, the Mayor of Buckingham, Mrs. E.J. Elker- 
ton, lingered the afternoon; those who had shared this 
time felt her to be a lady whose warm invitation to visit 
her in Buckingham, at the Vicarage, would bea privilege 
to accept. 
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self-sustained separation from the world around them. 

While the male Bucks County Mennonite looks no dif- 
ferent than the average man, the woman can generally 
be recognized by the prayer cap that is worn instead of 
a hat. Probably neither the man nor the woman will be 
wearing decorative jewelry, nor will the woman be wear- 
ing makeup. While the Bucks County Mennonites no 
longer wear the plain clothing, asdothe Amish and some 
of the more conservative Mennonites in Lancaster County, 
the chances of finding a woman in a miniskirt, or a man 
in a Nehru jacket are exceedingly slim. Less evident 
than the clothing rules, but more significant in effecting 
separation from the world, are those rules that prevent a 
Mennonite from accepting public office or joining social or 
business organizations. Personal indebtedness is given 
particular attention and to remain in good standing in 
the church, a member is required to pay all just debts 
and is forbidden to take advantage of bankruptcy laws. 
In matters touching virtually every facet of the Mennon- 
ite’s everyday life the Rules and Discipline are quite 
explicit in advising against activities and practices whose 
exercise would diminish his separation from the world. 

When society evaluates the contributions made by var- 
ious ethnic and religious groups, the guidelines that are 
used fail when they are used to measure the Mennonite 
contribution. We cannot compile lists of Mennonite judges, 
County Commissioners, or other public officials. We can- 
not recall the name of a Mennonite who has been presi- 
dent of a Chamber of Commerce, a band president, or 
a prominent member of the bar. Consider, however, the 
following words from the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
This, historically, is a Mennonite contribution to both 
Bucks County and the nation. The Swiss Brethren of 
1523 were the first organized group of Christians to pro- 
claim, to live, and to die for these principles. They and 
their Quaker cousins, almost alone, brought them to the 
New World and believed in their free exercise not only 
for themselves, but for all. 

For a group of Christians numbering approximately 
150,000 in the United States and only 400,000 world- 
wide, the Mennonites have exerted a moral influence on 
the County, State, and Nation far out of proportion to 
their numbers. When we review the many opportunities 
in the world for the expression of Christian charity, the 
Mennonites will be found bearing witness in their char- 
acteristic way, with tenderness and care. 


DOYLESTOWN’S FIRST! 


Luxury apartment 
with elevators! 


Œ See the showplace estate that became a showplace 
apartment! Just a few steps from Doylestown shopping and 
train, Century House is 10 magnificently landscaped acres 
of gracious living. 


@ Spacious 1-bedroom and 2-bedroom apartments feature 


private balconies, fully-applianced kitchens (including 
dishwashers), and individual central heat and air 
conditioning. 2 baths in all 2-bedroom suites. 


Œ Laundry and storage rooms on every floor, social rooms, 
beautiful lobbies. Quiet living assured by effective sound 
conditioning: security assured by inter-com system connecting 
with locked lobby. Rentals from $170 include swim club 

and all utilities except electricity. 


West State Street (Route 202) at West Street 
Few seconds from downtown Doylestown 


Wynne James, Jr., Esq., Rental Agent 


Lyle H. Rickards, Associate Broker 
Telephones: 348-3514 e 348-5353 
Sample apartments open 1 to 5 p.m. every day 
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HOMER BROWN, REALTOR. 
“Your home is our business.” 


For buying, selling and mort- 


gaging any kind of real estate 
in Bucks County, consult us. 
West State Street. Doylestown. 
Phone 348 -5165. 


WROUGHT IRON, Handcrafted 
originals, reproductions, restora - 
tions and repairs. Call George 
D. Wiley, 37 Cherry Lane, Doyles- 
town. 348-3754. 
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3 BIG REASONS 


for heating your home with oil 


(v) IT'S CLEAN 
(v) TSLOW COST 


Whee you heat your home with oil, you enjoy advantages 
provided by no other form of fuel. 

First, you have the peace-of-mind that comes with the 
knowledge that your heating unit is safe. Second, oil costs 
so little. Third, you are assured a steady, reliable level of 
heat no matter how low the temperature drops! 

Call us for premium quality Atlantic Heating Oil. You 
get the full benefit of a truly advanced heating oil. 


BRINKERS FUELS 


West St., Doylestown 
348 -2668 


Your comfort is complete with Atlantic Oil Heat 
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OLD &USED TRAINS— Bought 

— Sold — Repaired. J. B. Kline 
and son. Lambertville, N. J. Phone 
609-397-0314. 


JOHN T. WELSH, REALTOR, 
62 E. Court Street, Doylestown. 
348-9086. Residential, farms, 
commercial, appraisals. Mort- 
gages and Insurance. 


Eas 


ATLANTIC 
_ 
OIL HEAT 


CALENDAR 


Weekends 


vý 


9,10,11 


9-30 


ll 


14 


18 


25 


3land 
Feb. 1 


THE WASHINGTON HOUSE, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Washington Crossing — Nature Education Center, 
Route 32, Saturday and Sunday 3 p.m. Free. 
Washington Crossing — Wildflower Propagation — 
Series A, Session 1, SEEDS — Bowman’ s Hill Wild- 
flower Preserve Headquarters, 10 to 12 noon. 

Yardley —17th Annual Antique Show, Yardley Com- 
munity Center, 64 S. Main St., 11:15 a.m. to 9:30 
p-m. (Sat. closes at 6 p.m.) Snack Bar 11:30 to 2:30 
p.m. Dinners by reservation only. 

New Hope — Golden Door Gallery, Oil Paintings by 
Mary Hood, Henry Snell and John Folinsbee. Daily 
11:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., Fri. and Sat. evenings 7:30 
to 10:30 p.m., Sunday 1 to 5. 

Washington Crossing — Boy and Girl Scout Nature 
and Conservation Instruction. All day, starting 9 a.m., 
Preserve Headquarters, Bowman’ s Hill. 

Washington Crossing — Winter Identification of 
Trees and Shrubs, Session 1. Bowman’s Hill Wild- 
flower Preserve. 10 to 12 noon. 

Warminster — Warminster Symphony Orchestra pre- 
sents a regular concert, at the Log College Junior High 
School, Norristown Road, 8:30 p.m. Admission free. 
New Hope — Pro Musica Society — Concertat Bucks 
County Playhouse. Tickets — $4.50, for information 
and tickets call 794 - 5005. 

Fairless Hills — Delaware Valley Philharmonic Or- 
chestra — The Bucks County Ballet Company will 
make its debut with the Orchestra in “Masquerade”, 
“Triptych”, the Grand Pas de Deux from “‘Swan 
Lake”, Act III and “Surprise Box’, at Bishop Egan 
High School, Friday, 8:00 p.m. and Sat., 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets in advance or at Box Office — Adults $3.00, 
Students $1.50. Call 945 - 2661. 


W. A. NACE, PROP’R. 
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STONE TOWN HOUSE 

If quality is important, this house should be for you. A beautiful home of Colonial 
design, having an entrance hall with open stairway, living room with large bow pic- 
ture window, stone fireplace and bookcases, formal dining room, beautiful new com- 
plete kitchen, glass wall den overlooking lovely secluded lawn and patio, 3 spacious 
bedrooms and 2 tile baths, finished second floor with heated bedroom, large closets 
and storage, finished full basement with laundry room and powder room, large screened 
porch and 2 car garage. Central air conditioner and electronic dust collector. Finest 
cabinet and paint work, many extras found only in the finest of homes, near Country 
Club, could not be replaced for $62,500. 


obert E. Certer 


STATE & PINE STREETS, DOYLESTOWN 348-9066 
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QUALITY 
It describes perfectly this 1 1/2 story house in attractive residential section of Doyles- 
town. All brick construction with slate roof. On beautifully landscaped lot, 100 x 180, 
the house has entrance hall, living room, 13 x 22, with fireplace, dining room, modern 
kitchen with dishwasher, powder room on first floor. Above, three cheerful bedrooms 
and tiled bath. Full basement. Attached garage. Built by local builder noted for 
quality construction. Fine value at $31,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3558 
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Annee M Egy, 
REALTOR 


NEW HOPE.PA. 862-2828 


Beautiful chalet type country home picturesquely situated oneight acres with charming 
grounds, lovely plantings, attractive swimming pool and cabana. House includes living 
room with fireplace dining room, kitchen, four bedrooms, two baths, Owner eager to 
sell, price just reduced to $55,000. 


ELIZABETH JAMES 


COUNTRY REAL ESTATE 
Professional Building 
Buckingham, Pa. 
Phone 794-7403 


Rt. 202 


Mlarcarct R. Grundy | 
Memorial Library 
Bristol Pa. 


SERVING BUCKS COUNTY, PHILADELPHIA AND 
EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 2 


50,000 WATTS 


WIOA975 


New Jersey's Most Powerful Station 


ACC E NT [6 am-9 am Monday- Friday] 


A wonderful way to start your day. Wake-up music and total news and informa- 
tion, presented in brief, concise form. 


W E E K D AY [9 am-11 pm Monday-Friday] 


Refreshing, different — the adult sound of stereo music presentedin uninterrupted 
segments surrounded by a world of mini-features every half-hour. 


W EE K E N D [Saturdays - Sundays] 


36 hours of great stereo music to suit your every mood, wherever you may be. 
Includes provocative leisure-time informational keynotes every half-hour. 
plus Greater Trenton Stereo Hour 
9-11 pm Sunday Pops Music 


100% STEREO MUSIC 


You don’t have to be over 25 to enjoy the great popular music entertainment of 
WTOA — but it helps! And 50,000 watts of WIOA’s stereo music is sensational! 


The New Sound of a Great Radio Station 


WIOA 97.5 STEREO RADIO 


Trenton, N. J. 
Affiliated with WHWH 1350, Princeton, N..J. 
both stations owned and operated by 
The Nassau Broadcasting Company 


